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(Extracts. ] 

During Mr. Crane’s agency, he plead the cause 
of the Indians, before the churches, with so much 
earnestness and tenderness, that the funds of the 
Board were greatly increased. In one of his 
preaching tours, he was accompanied by a native 
youth, who had been educated at the Cornwall 
mission school; and in a village where there was 
no meeting-house, a meeting was appointed at a 
dancing-hall. Before the hour arrived, the hall 
was filled with women and children, and almost 
all the men in the place were standing without. 
Near the house was a beautiful green, on which 
Mr. Crane proposed to preach. A few chairs, 
benches, &c. were arranged, but the greater part 
of his congregation were seated on the grass, fen- 
ces, and boughs of trees. [See Picture.] After 
Mr. Crane had finished his discourse, Guy 
Chew, the name of the young Indian, made an 
address, which affected many to tears; and a 
handsome collection was taken up at the close, 
to aid missions to the heathen. The next morn- 
ing, a poor widow walked four miles to bring her 
offering; it was but four cents, but it was her all, 
and no doubt, was more acceptable to the Lord 
of missions, than thousands of gold and silver, given 
by the self-righteous and vain-glorious. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. C. Did children from so many different 
tribes live together harmoniously ? 

Mr. P. Yes; they lived very pleasantly, and 
agreed as well as children of the same family 
commonly do, and made very rapid progress in 
whatever study they pursued. Mr. Van Tassel 
was a very successful teacher, and held out many 
encouragements to his boys, to induce them to 
write composition. He gave me several letters, 
which were handed to him by some of his little 
boys, as weekly tasks, that amused me very 
much. I will see if I have any of them with me. 
Yes; here is one in the form of a letter, written 
without the most distant thought it would ever be 


'the missionaries. 


|read, except by his teacher. Brother Clairborne, 
| read it, if you please. 

Mr. C. (Reads.) 

** My Dear Frienps,—Let us all, both boys 
and girls improve, and let us all be very good to 
I.think now, I learn very fast 
to read in the Bible. I think ’tis very, very good 
to write composition. O Lord, let sin no longer 
have dominion over me, but deliver me from its 
power. Lord, give me a new heart and right 
spirit, and bless me with the hope which shall be 
an anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast.” 

Mr. P (Taking another from his _pocket- 








book.) This was written by a bright little girl, 
ofthe Miami tribe. . Will you read it, brother 
Clairborne? 

Mr. C. (Reads.) 

‘**T think it is very important to get good under- 
standing of the Bible, and I hope you (the mission- 
aries) will continue till all Indians that are in the 
forest be enlightened, and I hope some of us will 





be able to teach them. May all the scholars that 
are in this school, increase in learning and knowl- 
edge, and in understanding. Where would I have 
been wandering in the wilderness like the Indians 
around us? Oh how thankful, that we have 
friends to teach us to work: how much better off 
we are, than the poor Indian in the wilderness,— 
no house to shelter them from the storms of the 
weather, and are destitute of the comforts of life; 
O when will they be in from the wilderness, and 
live like the white people, and do like them; and 
when will they be civilized? O, I hope all of us 
will pray to God to have mercy on them.” 

Here is a fragment of one more composition, 
said Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Clairborne took it, 
and read. 

‘*A steady minded person, and a wise person, 
do not talk so much as tattlers do. A tattler al- 
ways make some difficulty among neighbors; and 
now friends, do not be tattlers, it is not necessary 
to tell all we know. 

‘© Once I had a friend, and always talk prettily 
before me, and next thing I know, he was talk 
bad about me. What is become of that friend? 
O he is wandering in the wilderness.” 

Indian tattlers, and English tattlers are just alike, 
said Mrs. Clairborne, and the wilderness is a fit 
place for their abode. 

* * 











x » * 

The ladies felt encouraged, when they heard 
the strangers express so much interest in Indian 
missions, and could not help anticipating great 
success in their humble attempts to impress the 
minds of the children and youth, with the impor- 
tance of early setting their hearts upon doing 
something for the best good-of their heathen fel- 
low-men. Mr. Pelham had been informed of 
every mission history, which had been read or 
related to this society, and before the meeting was 
closed, he said, ‘‘ My young friends, I rejoice to 
witness your zealous labors to send the gospel, 
with all its train of attendant bleesings, to the 
perishing heathen in our fallen world; especially 
to the long neglected and oppressed inhabitants of 
the American wilderness. 

You are now acquainted with all that has been 
done for the Indian tribes, by the Ameriean Board 
of Missions, and probably you feel that very much 
has been done. It is true, that much has been 
accomplished by this body, and I trust many In- 
dian sinners have been brought into the fold of 
Christ, through the instrumentality of their well 
directed efforts. But could you see the almost 
countless tribes—the thousands on thousands of 











these wretched wanderers, who this afternoon are 








roaming the wilderness, in all their savage wild- 
ness and heathen darkness, from the remotest 
station in the Osage country to the coast that is 
washed by the waters of the great Pacific, you 
would feel, that owr missionaries had but just en- 
tered the outskirts of the Indian country, and that 
the churches had hardly offered the bread of life 
to one in a thousand of these famishing outcasts. 

Dear children, and youth—I beg of you to look 
at the heathen in America—in Asia—in Atrica— 
in the islands of the sea, and muse upon the long, 
dark eternity before them, till the fire of devotion 
and benevolence is kindled in your hearts, and 
you fully realize the magnitude and merits of the 
missionary cause.” 





NARRATIVE. | 








A RAMBLE ON THE MOUNTAINS, 


LETTER TO CHILDREN. 


Several years ago, as I was searching around ' 


among the hills of Vermont, I put up for the 
night on the highlands in RN. In the house where 
I put up there were several children. The moth- 
er told me one of them had been learning passa- 
ges of Scripture; that she was so weakly that she 
had always been unable to goto meeting. ‘‘ Of 
late, 1 think, she has been very thoughtful about 
her soul; and I hope the Lord has sent you here 
to do us good.”’ Now, as the children lived 
away on the lone mountain, they were bashful. 
But I told them, ‘‘ I love little children and would 
not hurt them. Ihave come here to see you.” 
And after talking a little while in that way, 1 went 
out into a grove for two reasons; one was to give 
the children time to have their good mother get 
them ready to hear something about religion. And 
another thing, I wanted to pour out my soul in 
prayer to God, that I might do the family good. 
Night came on, and all the family came in. 
After supper, it was proposed that we should at- 
tend prayers before the children grew drowsy. 
All gathered round. They gave me the Bible. 
I read where it says, ye must be born again. I 
then talked with the children. 
eyes uponme, They had done being afraid of me, 
so that every word I said sunk down deep into their 
hearts. We all knelt down and prayed. Nearly 
all the family appeared serious. In the morning 
we read the story ofthe prodigal. And we prayed 
again. There were six or seven children. They 
had been catechised, so that now, as the Spirit of 
the Lord was evidently in the family, I expected 
they would become Christians. I have heard since 
that almost the whole family turned to God. 

The next morning, after taking my leave of that 
dear family, I started in pursuit of other families. 
But as I arose on higher ground, I looked off and 
discovered still higher mountains than I had yet 
climbed. And upon one of these elevations there 
appeared to be land cultivated, and as near as I 
could guess, houses and barns. Now, thought I, 
how shall I get there? for my heart leaped to go 
and tell them of Jesus. Soon, however, I went 
down again into a dismal hollow, when I lost 
sight of that beautiful ground. But once in a 
while I found a house, and after some religious 
conversation and leaving a tract, I inquired for 
my lost neighborhood. At last I came tothe town 
in which it was. I found it was the town of H. 
I had kept nearly the point of compass. At last, 
as I was passing along at the foot of a mountain, 
in a path that had been travelled some, I thought 
I would strike off. Bat in the direction that I 








was to go, there was noroad. It was avery warm 
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day. I was on foot. 


hold of the bushes. 
back, if I should get lost, once in a while I broke a} 
bush, and turned it back, leaving the bottom of} 
the leaves up. I found them of great use on my | 
return. Being quite certain that I was right, \| 
went on. Once ina while I sat down to rest; | 
but the moschetoes would come swarming around, | 
as if they had never seen any body. 1 went on 
until I came to the top of the mountain, and there | 
listened and heard a dog bark; then set off in 
that direction, and soon the neighborhood was in| 
full view. It was the same that I had discovered | 
in the morning. I went towards one house, and 
found a woman out at work, not far from the door. 
I spoke, and she appeared frightened. And the) 
little dog was scared almost into fits. But I spake 
kindly. I asked the woman if I might come in? 
‘« But I do not know who you are.” I told her | 
my name, and that I was a preacher come to see 
who lived on this mountain, and speak of Jesus 
Christ. ‘* Well, come in.” ‘I am hungry and 
faint,” said I; ‘‘will you give me some bread 
and cheese?”?. ‘*I have none in the house,”’ she | 
said. Well, any thing that you eat, I can eat. 
You have some potatoes in the fire, I see. ‘‘Yes, 
and you shall have them.” So she took them out 
and brushed them neatly and laid them on the ta- 
ble with a little salt. Then I sat down. She 
drew towards me with her chair and said, ‘‘ You 
cannot tell how glad I amtosee you. Isit possible? 
A minister in my house! you came right: out of 
the woods upon me, so I was started.” 

After conversing a little time, I asked her if 
she loved Jesus Christ. ‘‘I hope I do.” Well, 
how do you now enjoy your mind? ‘‘O,” said 
she, ‘‘ I have had great trials.”” And she wept. 
What are they? said I. ‘‘ Our only son is dead. 
So many wecks ago to-day, he was brought in 
from the field dead. A log rolled upon him and | 
broke his bones, and crushed him to death.”” Ah! 
said I, now 1 know why I have come here. Sol 
told her of the consolation of the gospel. Cast 
yourself on Christ. Roll all your cares and your 
sorrows on him who died for you. Cast your bur- 
den on the Lord, and he will sustain you. He 
has a bottle for all your tears. He counts all! 
your groans ‘I know it,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I fear 
I murmur. It was my only son.”? Yours, said 
I, there’s the trouble. Now God has let you 
know your mistake. It was his. He has taken 
it. So [told her about Jonah’s gourd—then down 
before God, we prayed that her afflictions might 
work for her everlasting good. 

I was now refreshed, for a meal, dear children, 
in your father’s house, never did more good. The | 
little dog found I was a friend to his mistress, and 
came and laid his paws on my knee, and told me I 


was welcome to my dinner, though he wanted it 
himself. 








I took off my coat and there. ‘* Well,’ said she, ‘‘I will call my hus- 
hung it on a little tree, and started up the moun-| band.” n 
tain. I was obliged to draw myself up by taking | there, he went back and called in his boys. Now 
And in order to find my way /all the family were together. 
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When he came in and found who was 


I asked for the 
Bible, and read to them a little and explained. 
The man told me he had been trying to bea 
Universalist. I read him the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew, and after some remarks upon it, asked 
him if he had not undertaken to be a Universalist 
to get rid of being a Christian—to get rid of 
prayer, and so forth? Heacknowledged that had 
some weight in his mind. But he did not depend 
on the doctrine. ‘* Whether that is true or not, 
you must be a new man, or not be happy in any 
world.” ‘‘Ah,” said he, ‘‘I shall give up that 
doctrine or give up the Bible.” He wanted 
I should talk to his children, as they had 
never before seen a minister in the house. 
He appeared thankful. So 1 talked with the 
family personally, and prayed. Then I took 
out a tract that I thought suitable, and left it, 
begging all to read it; for this was my custom. 
I went back to the house where I first called, and 
the good woman had borrowed some flour and 
some tea, and had just got her supper ready as I 
got in. Itook supper, and then started just at 
dusk for my back track to my coat; blessing God 
all the way that he had let me do something for 
him. When I came out of the woods, I struck 
the path and wandered toa house, where I laid 
myself down to wind up for the next day. 

[S. S. Repository. 
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‘Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY .—.No. II. 

Hen, Well, papa, which of the gods do you be- 
gin with? 

Fath. I must first tell you that the heathen gods 
were divided into three classes; the celestial, the 
marine, and the infernal. The principal celestial 
deities were Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 
Bacchus, Vulcan, Juno, Minerva, Venus, Diana, 
Ceres, Vesta. 

Jane. Then I suppose Jupiter will come first. 

Fath. No, 1 shall go farther back to Saturn, 
the father of Jupiter. Saturn was the son of 
Coelus and Terra, or Heaven and Earth. He 
was one of forty-five brothers, who were called 
Titans. The eldest gave up the throne of the 
universe. to Saturn, on condition that he should 
devour all his male children, as soon as they 
were born. 

Jane. O horrible! 

‘ath. Saturn did this, till his wife, Rhea, con- 
trived to save three of her sons, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, by giving her husband large stones, 
which he swallowed instead of them. 

Hen. (laughing.) Funny enough, that he could’nt 
tell stones from children. 

Fath. This part of the fable has a figurative 





But said the woman, ‘‘ I want you should go 
and see our neighbors.”’ ‘‘I will,” said I. She 
went out and gave me the path. 

Very soon | came out to another log house. I 
went in, and there found a large family. I had 
not been there long, before the woman where 1) 
had the victuals came in. She said, ‘‘ This is a| 
minister. 


meaning, can you discover what it is? 

Jane. 1 am sure I can’t. 

Fath. Saturn means Time, and his children are 
the hours ard days. 

Hen. Ovyes, I see, and his devouring them 
means that they pass away as soon as they come. 

Fath. When Titan discovered that three of his 














were so happy under his government, that this 
was called, The Golden Age. 

Jane. Papa, was it not to Saturn that the Car- 
thaginians sacrificed a hundred young men during 
their wars with the Romans? 

Fath. Yes, my dear, but this cruel ctistom was 
afterwards abolished, and small images of clay 
substituted. . 

Hen. No wonder they thought they could cheat 
him again. 

Fath. Here is a picture of Saturn; you see 
he is represented as very old, and has a scythe in 
his hand. 

Jane. Yes, and something else which looks like 
a serpent. 

Fath. It is a serpent biting its own tail as an 
emblem of the revolution of the year. 

Hen. Papa, I have read of the Saturnalia; have 
they any connection with Saturn? 

Fath. Yes, they were festivals celebrated in 
honor of him, during which all business was sus- 
pended, and nothing was seen but festivity and 
rejoicing. The slaves were released from their 
duties, and even, it is said, obliged their masters 
to wait on them. On the last evening of the fes- 
tival, every body went about with a lighted candle, 
each endeavoring to blow out those of the persons 
he met, or to keep them from extinguishing his. 

Jane. O, how pretty it must look, to see the 
candles dancing about so. I wish I could 
see them. 

Hen. O papa, are you going; is this all? 

Fath. Yes, my son, all for this evening. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT, 


‘** Pa, pa,” said a little boy of five, ‘‘the bell 
rings. Don’t you hear the bell ring?” saying this 
he left his - * half finished, and got his hat 
ready to go. It was the second Monday evening 
in the month. And this little boy was a member 
of the Sabbath school. And this Sabbath school 
punctually observed the Sabbath school concert. 
I hastened with this little boy to the school- 
room and saw a sight which affected and animated 
my heart. The room was filled with children 
and youth, teachers and parents. 

The pastor took his seat near the centre of the 
room, and gave out to be sung the 34th Psalm 
C.M. He read the first verse, and then said, 
** Children, what does this tell you to learn?” 
‘* Learn to fear the Lord,” exclaimed many voices 
at once. ‘‘And what must you do that your days 
may be long in the earth?”  ‘* Must’nt speak 
wicked words,”’ said one. ‘*We must not tell 
lies,” said another. ‘*‘ Nor let a spiteful word be 
found on the tongue,” exclaimed many others. 
By this time, the children were all attention. 
Every eye was fixed on the pastor. Thus he 
proceeded through the whole Psalm, asking the 
children questions on each verse. After the 
singing, he said, ‘* Letus kneel.” And in a mo- 
ment all were bowed before the Lord in perfect 
silence, and the pastor offered up a fervent prayer, 
in language so plain, that the least child could 











understand him—for the Sabbath schoo]l—for the 
children—the teachers—the superintendent—the 


He has come to tell us here on the! brother’s children were preserved, he made war | parents—for Sabbath schools generally—for the 


mountain, about God and our duty. I want you | against him, and dethroned him, but Jupiter came | Mississippi valley—for the world. The whole 
should hear all he says.” ‘‘ We will,” says the | to his father’s assistance, and replaced him on his | prayer did not occupy over six or seven minutes. 


man of the house. He called all his family togeth- | 
er, and I preached Jesus unto them. 
with them. All were in tears. 


them personally, and started to go. The man 


throne. 


banished him to Italy. This part of Italy was 


Noiwithstanding this, Saturn was so! 
I prayed | jealous of his son, that he determined to put him | children were oa their seats all eyes were again 
I conversed with to death, but Jupiter discovered his design and riveted on the pastor. 


All rose from their knees, and the moment the 


As he took from his hat a letter book, he 


went out and walked with mea little way, and afterwards called Latium, from lateo, to conceal, | said, ‘‘ Children, I am going to read a letter direc- 


said he thought religion important. He set me, 
right, and [ went up a steep hill among the rocks, 
and came to the last house in that direction. 1) 
went in. There I found one little girl with a babe | 
in her arms. She was frightened and left the | 
house. I sat still. I expected she would find | 
somebody else and let them know what had hap-' 
pened. Soon her mother came in from the corn-, 


because it was the place of his concealment. 


\ted to you, and to all children who read the Sab- 


Hen. Papa, when you come to any more | bath School Reporter.” He then read the letter 


will you? 

Jane. That was very ungrateful of Saturn, I 
don’t like him very well. 

Fath. Janus was the king of Italy at that time, 
he received Saturn kindly, and in return for it, 





I | Latin words, let me see if I can find them out, |to children, found in the number for Nov. fre- 


quently pausing, and asking the children what he 
had read. When he came to this sentence, 
‘‘almost every family turned to God,’’ he said, 
‘* what does it mean to turn to God?” ‘‘ To be- 
come good,”’ said some. ‘‘To become Christians,” 


field. I soon told her who J was, and my errand Saturn instructed and civilized his people. They ‘exclaimed others. ‘‘ To leave off being wicked,” 
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replied others—And when the subject seemed to |hearth, she felt that her own strength could not 


be entirely exhausted, one little boy exclaimed 
with a glowing countenance, as though a new 


thought had just come into his mind—‘* It is to then only could she think, with any resignation of 
‘her loss. 


get new hearts, sir.’ Well, thought I, a wise 
theologian could not give a better answer. 

After this, another piece was read from the 
same little work—a hymn was sung—remarks 
were made by another person present—and 
then the pastor affectionately urged the children 
to repent of sin, and give their hearts to Christ 
immediately. Many wept, and I could not refrain 
from it myself. I thought of the rich blessings 
which Sabbath schools are conferring on the rising 
generation. I thought of the immense good 
which pastors of churches may do by taking a 
lively interest in the Sabbath School Concert.— 
And my soul exulted in view of the glory which 
will be seen upon Zion twenty years hence, when 
the children who are now taught in Sabbath 
schools shall become active members in society. 
And I went from this meeting, which lasted but 
one hour, not wondering at all, that the little boy 
was so animated when he heard the bell ring, that 
announced the hour of the Sabbath school Concert. 
[ Ver. Chronicle. 
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THE LITTLE WOOD-CUTTER,. 

A short time ago, I heard a story about a little 
boy named Richard, who, with his mother lived 
in a house in the woods, The story was told to 
me for a true one, and I will tell it to you as I 
heard it. Richard and his mother, did not live in 
a fine brick house, but in one built of rough logs, 
and plastered with clay and straw. By industry 
and care, they managed to get along very com- 
fortably, and they were, perhaps, as contented 
and happy, as ifthey owned a palace. In summer, 
their little garden yielded thema plenty of fruits and 
vegetables, and there were berries enough on the 
neighborirg hills. In winter, Richard would cut 
up a quantity of wood, and placing it on a raft, 
would sail some miles down the river to a village, 
where he could exchange his cargo for flour, or 
corn, or other kinds of food. 

One day, towards the beginning of spring, after 
he had been cutting wood inthe forest, he stopped 
a moment beside a tall tree to rest himself. He 
then ran down to the river’s brink to mend his 
raft. The river had been lately swollen by the 
heavy rains, and by the melting of the snow, 
and now rushed between its banks with great 
violence. 

Richard had stepped on his raft, to fasten it 
together more securely, when the timber on which 
he stood, was loosened, and floated away with 
him into the deep water. He was then obliged to 
fall down and cling to the wood, in order to keep 
from tumbling overboard. The tide wasso strong 
that he could not swim, and he was swept along 
so fast, that, in a minute, he lost sight of his home. 
His mother had seen him from the window, and 
pale with terror, had hastened forth to try to save 
him. She ran along the bank in spite of the 
bushes and brambles, which scratched her limbs, 
until she was stopped by a wide ditch, over which 
she could not pass. She then climbed a high 
rock, and looked down the river to see if she 
could discover her boy. He was no where to 
be seen. 

Sadly did the poor mother return to her solitary 
home. On her way, she could think of nothing 
but the good deeds and amiable manners of her 
son. She remembered how he walked twelve 
miles one stormy night to buy her a little medi- 
cine; arid she called to mind a hundred other 
little things, which had long slumberd in her mem- 
ory. She knew not what she should do without 
him to help, to cheer, and to love her; and her 
eyes so filled with tears, that she could hardly see 
the path before her. When she entered the little 


room of her hut, and saw the chair, in which 
Richard used to sit, standing vacant on the 


sustain her. She prayed fervently to her Fath- 
er in Heaven to guide and uphold her, and 


Almost a month passed away, and she still 
mourned for her son with inconsolable grief. She 
had made every possible inquiry concerning his 
fate, but no one could tell her any thing about 
him. The days now seemed longer and more 
tedious to her, than they had ever seemed before. 
The trees had begun to look gay with blossoms and 
young leaves. The air was warm and delightful, 
and the stream, that flowed by the little hut, nev- 
er went with asweeter murmur. The birds darted 


how happy they were. 


woman, who had lost her son. 
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‘** Did you speak, mother, 


was bewailing, rushed into her arms. 





| She said, ‘‘and where have you been this long, 
| long while.” 

‘* Why, mother, answered Richard, ‘it is only 
|a month, since my old raft played me such a trick, 
}and gave me such a ducking in the river. It is 
| only a month; but in that time, what strange things 
| have I seen!” 

** Tell me quick, Richard, what las happened 
to you.” 

‘¢ Well: I was carried down by the tide clear 
into Penobscot Bay. I determined, that if I 
sunk, the old timber should sink with me, and so 
I kept a pretty tight hold of it. But at length I 
grew chilled and tired. At one time, I was a 
good deal frightened by a big fish, which I believe, 
was ashark. I hit it a pretty hard knock with 
the end of my oar, and it did not trouble me after- 
wards. I now felt so cold, and my hands were so 
numb, that I feared I should have to quit my hold; 
and mother, I prayed to my Maker, to forgive 
whatever sins I had committed. 

‘* A few minutes afterwards, on turning round, 
I saw a sloop, loaded with wood, at a short dis- 
tance. I halloed as loud as I could, but the wind 
made such a noise, that the sailors did not hear 
me. How very, very sad did I feel, when I saw 
the vessel] sail on without me, almost out of sight! 
But my sorrow was changed to joy, when I saw 
hertack (that means, turn round) and come towards 
me. A boat, with three men in it, soon put forth 
from her, and came up by my side. They lifted 
me into it, and carried me to the sloop. 

‘* Fortwo days I felt very ill. But the men 
were very kind: they dried my clothes, and took 
good care of me. They said that they did not 
hear me call, when I was on the timber, but had 
seen me with a spy-glass. One of the sailors 
thought it was a sea-serpent, which they saw, but 
the others laughed at him, and the captain finally 
determined to send a boatto pick me up. He 
\ did so, and was glad enough, to find that he had 
saved the life of a fellow being. 

‘*In the course of a week, I grew very well 
and strong. I could runup the mast, and pullthe 
ropes, and help the sailors furl the sails, when the 
wind blew hard. The captain told me that he was 
going to Boston. I was sorry to hear this, for I 
knew, that you could not do well without me, 
and that it would be some time before I could 
return home. 

‘¢ When we came in sight of Boston, I climbed 
up the mast to look at the great city, of which I 
had heard so much. We passed between two 
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exclaimed a voice at, deck, and I thought we should sink. 
the door, and the next moment, the boy, whom she ; protected us. 
| Penobscot Bay. 

The surprise was a little too sudden, and, | with him and become a sailor, but I thanked him, 
at first, the good woman almost believed it to; and hastened away to see you. I walked two 
be adream. Richard soon satisfied her that it was| days through the woods, and at night the farmers 





beautiful forts, and then I could see Boston very 
plainly. The houses are built close together, and 
are very high: most of them are made with red 
bricks. There is one large building above all the 
others, with a round top, which a sailor told me 
was the State House. There are afewtrecs, but 
not half so many as are about our house. 

‘* When our sloop came to the wharf, I jumped 
on shore, and helped the men tie the vessel to a 
round post, which was on the wharf. I then took 
a walk with Captain Luff, (his name was Luff) to 
see the city. Here they-call the roads, streets. 
We walked along the streets, and saw crowds of 
people. The shops were very fine, and the win- 
dows were filled with gay and glittering sights. 


from bough to bough, and sung aloud, as iftotell | In the evening, what do you suppose they light 
But no pleasant sight or | their lamps with? 
sound could raise a smile on the face of the poor | gas, and it gives a better light than candles or oil! 


They use a sort of air called 


When 


‘I staid in Boston, nearly a fortnight. 


She was sitting by her window, one evening, | Captain Luff had sold his wood, and was ready to 
when she thus spoke to herself: ‘*‘ The summer | go home, I went on board the sloop. 
days will come, and the: sky will look blue andjthe sails, and the vessel glided away from the 
bright above me, and the earth will be green be-| wharf. We passed between the two forts, and 
neath my feet, but I shall not be happy, for my, were soon out at sea again. 
heart and my home are desolate—Richard why”’— had a severe storm. 


We hoisted 


The next night we 
The waves swept over the 
But God 
In a few days we arrived safe in 
The Captain wanted me to stay 


reality, and then—you cannot conceive of her joy. , Were good enough to let me sleep on the sweet 
** But how, my dear Richard, were you saved,”’ | hay in their barns. 


They also gave me plenty to 


/eat; and here, my dear mother, I am at last.” 


The boy finished his story, and his mother 
affectionately kissed him. If, reader, you should 
ever pass through a certain little village in Maine, 
and turn off into the woods on your right, you 
may come at last to a hut by the river’s side, where 
you will find Richard and his mother. They will 
be glad tosee you, and will treat you very hospita- 
bly; and if you are fond of long stories, little 
Richard will talk to you a whole day about the 
strange things, which he saw in Boston. 





. Chatlotte Richmond’s Letter. 

The following artless and pathetic letter, we commend te 
all our youthful readers; most earnestly hoping that it may 
be read with seriousness and bé productive of good. The 
little writer was a daughter of Legh Richmond, the author 
of those two beautiful and useful tracts, the ‘* Dairyman’s 
Daughter,”’ and the ‘young Cottager,’’ which, if the read- 
ers of this have not read, we hope they will lose no time in 
procuring and perusing them. 

Letter written by Charlotte Richmond in her 7th year, 
to her sister Mrs. Marshall, in Scotland, on the death 
of her brother, Wilberforce Richmond. ; 

My Dear Mary,—It is a long time since I 
wrote to you; but I have not forgotten you, for 
you know I love you very much. Were you not 
sorry to hear dear Willy was dead, and I asked 
them why they cried so much. He did not look 
any different, only he looked a little pale; so I did 
not think this meant dying; but they told me 
dear Willy was dead, and would never speak to 
me any more. It made me cry very much too; 
but poor papa cried the most, and took him up in 
his arms and kissed’ him. very often, and so did 
poor Fanny and mamma, and Mrs. Gaskings; 
and it wasa sad, sadtime. ‘Then papa went into the 
parlor to tell Legh, for all the others were at 
Church, and papa told him he was crying for joy, 
because dear Willy was in heaven; and then Legh 
cried too, but Ido not think Legh cried for joy, 
for he looked so sad and cried so much, papa 
took us into the study and made a beautiful prayer, 
and thanked God very much forWilly’s being in hea- 
ven, and asked God to let all his brothers and sisters 
and papa and mama go there too, and papa told 
us to pray that God would take us to that holy 
place where our Saviour and Willy and the baby 
are, and where they will never die again, and 
live with God, and be so very beautiful and glori- 
ous. I will tell ‘you what dear Willy said to me 
when he sent for me on Sunday. He told me to 

ome and kiss him, and he said to me, ‘‘ When 
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oor Willy dies, shall you be sorry?” I said,‘‘Oh 
a, dear Willy;” he said, ‘‘ Oh, but I am going 
to God in heaven, dear Charley, and you must be 
a good girl and come to me in heaven; but then 
promise me before I die, that you will never come 
out of your room in the morning or lie down at 
night without reading the Bible or praying to 
God.” I said I would not, and I hope I do not. 
Dear Mary, | want very much to be good and go 
to God and dear Willy in heaven. Dear Willy 
said, ‘I will give you something to remember me 
by when I am dead; and you must often repeat 
it, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” He said, ‘‘Jesus said this, and dear 
Charley may come too, and he will love you and 
fetch you also to heaven.” Then he told me to 
say it to him before he died, and I said it to 
him, for Fanny had taught it to me a long 
time ago. I think it is a very pretty verse, dear 
Mary, do not you? I can say a pretty hymn 
about it. Willy diéd in Fanny’s room, in her bed. 
Sometimes she lets me sleep with her, and it makes 
me think of himso much. They laid him with the 
baby in the church, and we all looked at him; it 
looked so dark and sorrowful, but the coflin was 
very pretty. It was blue, and it had silver angels 
on it, and one angel had a Bible in his hand, and 
pointed to the word ‘‘ Eternity,” and it was some- 
thing very pretty. I think papa said it was a pot 
of incense, but I forgot what it meant. There 
was a beautiful basket upon it, and ‘‘Wilberforce”’ 
was written upon the coffin, and ‘‘ aged 18;”° and 
Mr. Tandy told us to look, for it was the last time 
we should see my dear brother, and it made me 
cry very much to leave him in that dark place, 
and so did every body, papa and Mr. Grimshaw: 
but they told me he did not see the dark, for it 
was only his body, and his mind was in a holy 
glorious, light place above the sun, along way 
with God, singing very sweet with the angels, 
and singing to Jesus Christ, on a golden harp 
and a golden crown on his head, and shining all 











EDITORIAL. 

LETTER FROM A SAILOR BOY. 
The following letter I should not communicate for 
the Companion, but as it is one just received from a 
boy on board the Duncan, in which ship the mission- 
aries sailed, 1 thought it would from that circum- 
stance be of sufficient interest, and might also be use- 
ful to boys who wish to go to sea. I hope your young 
readers will think of the boy’s remark that there is so 
much ‘‘ wailing upon” to do, he does not get time to 
| attend the daily prayers or the weekly meetings. Re- 
{member, my young friends, he says this because he 
| feels deprived of what he values, and learn to value 
what you are not deprived of. Remember another 
thing also when you are old enough to have appren- 
tices, servants or workmen, that although it may be 
customary or fashionable to keep them away from 
prayers or meetings to do what custom makes necessa- 
ry, yet the custom is wrong. It is better to walk to 
church or go earlier; to have a different meal or ata 
different hour; and to be dressed with less labor or 
dress yourselves, rather than to have the souls of your 
coachmen, your cook, and your valet or maid suffering 
for the convenience of your body. If we are really in 
earnest about our prayers or our sermons, we shall 
feel that they are as necessary for the poor as the rich, 
for the servant as the master, I must ask also that my 
boy may be excused for his honest though not very 
polite remark about ‘‘ the ladies being so much trouble ;”” 

it was probably occasioned by their sea-sickness. 

Batavia, East Indies, Sept. 30, 1833. 

Dear Sir,—-I take this favorable opportunity to write 
| these few lines to you, to let you know that I am well. 











while on the yard reefing topsails in the cold and rain; 
but as I have put my hand to the plough, I must not 
|look back. ‘They have taken me into the cabin. Mr. 
|R , (the owner) told me that I need not work in 








I often think I should like to be back in the house, !' 


over very lovely, and it made Theophilus and | the cabin. I have not had time to do any thing hardly 
Legh and me give up crying, and Ann Palmer | for myself; for the ladies are so much trouble, that it 
taught us to pray to be like him and go to him, (takes both of us all the time to wait upon them. I 


and then she read us all about Willy and Heaven 
in the Revelation, and showed me what he sung 
in the 5th chapter. Will you find it if you have 
a Bible, it is so pretty, and she then prayed. 
Every body cried, but every body did not cry for 
joy, or they would not be sorry; and I walked 
with Theophilus, and he had a cloak made of 
black on, and it made me cry so much; but Mr. 
Grimshaw had a white one on, and Mr. Ayre and 
Charles and Mr. Higgins and a great many more 
and every body but papa and our brothers and Mr. 
Grimshaw read out loud, up the churchyard, some 
beautiful things about dying and rising again, from 
the Bible. James the clerk could not speak for ery- 


ing, for he loved Willy very much; hislittle boy is} __ 


ilt—I have got a pretty tree in my garden; Willy 
brought it from the field and planted it there—it 
grows so much I love it. Once I remember he 
ulled a sprig off it and ate the berries off it, and 
i take care of it for my dear Willy’s sake, because 
he set it, and I am so glad it is in my garden. 
The snow drops are all out. Dear Willy looked 
like one of them when he was dead. His room 
was full of flowers and there were flowers in his 
coffin, but he looked the prettiest. Do come, dear 
Mary, and comfort dear Fanny, and we will take 
you to dear Willy’s grave and show you where 
he is, in his pretty blue coffin;—but his soul is in 
heaven—only his body in the coffin. I hope the 
worms will not come to him for a long time and 
spoil him, for he was so very beautiful, but papa 
told me not to think of that, for God could make 
him more beautiful a great deal, and I cannot 
help thinking of it; and Theophilus prays with 
me in the nursery, and we pray that God will 
take us to dear Willy. Write tome if you please, 
dear Mary—pray do, and tell me about Willy in 


heaven. I love to hear of that best. Good bye, 
dear Mary. I am your affectionate dear little 
girl. Cuartotte FE. Ricnmonp. 


i 


| never get time to attend meeting or prayers. Wesaw 
| you the day that we sailed in your boat. I wish you 
| would tell the boys that are going to sea that they had 
| better stay at home, without they want to live a dog’s 
life, for a sailor’s life is no better. I believe is 
one of them; he had better stop on shore, if he knows 
| when he is well off. Will you please to let one of 
| the boys go and let my aunt know that you have heard 
from me. Give my love to all the boys, and to your 





family. M-—— sends hislovetoyouall. He has not 
| got time to write. From your affectionate boy, 
Communicated. | C 4 








MISCELLANY. 





A Pleasing Discovery. 


Entering the dry goods store of a respectable mer- 
chant one day, I saw_the owner looking intently into 
his money drawer. I naturally thought that in the ab- 
| sence of customers he was counting his gains. But 
{when he raised his head I thought there was an ex- 
| pression in his countenance more noble than that of 
‘avarice. It did not seem like the lustre reflected from 
; coin, but as was beautifully expressed by one, there 
‘seemed to shine ‘*a beam from heaven which may be 
| supposed to have accompanied the thoughts back to 
) earth that had just been expatiating above.” Requir- 
ing some change after I had made my purchase, my cu- 

riosity induced me to cast a glance into the drawer 
when it was again opened, and there in one apartment 
lay an open Bible. While I felt a reproof from the 
monitor within, the thought also struck me that I had 
pow discovered the cause of this brother’s eminent at- 
tainment ia piety, that in the most afflictive bereave- 
ment he had been favored to “ rejoice in the Lord and 
to joy in the God of his salvation.” His Bible is cher- 
ished and loved and read in the midst of business; and 
though it may be surrounded with what the world 
worships, he yet sees in it the pearl of great price, be- 
holds a treasure that will never fail, a sweetener of 
toil, the earnest of an inheritance in reversion, of hap- 
piness not to be interrupted, never to end.—[ Narrator. 














Poor Cripple Boy. 

A boy lived in South Carolina, named George How- 
ard. € was a poor cripple, not able to maintain 
himself, but by some means or other he got together 
fifty cents. It was all he had in the world, and he 
travelled four miles to the house of the agent of the 
Greenville Bible Society, and offered it fora Bible. 
The agent gave him the Bible which was 75 cents, and 
took the money to those who managed the Society. 
They were so pleased with what the boy had done, 
that they told the agent to give him back the fift 
cents. When this poor boy got home, he thought the 
Bible such a fine book, that iu less than three months 
he read it through. One verse he used to love to read. 
It is in Revelations. ‘ Behold he cometk with clouds 
and every eye shall see him.? George Howard did not 
know and love God before he got this Bible, but he 
learned so much in it that when he came to die, he gave 
up his soul willingly to God, hoping and believing that 
through Jesus Christ, whose history he read there, he 


should be taken to heaven, and be happy with God 
for ever. 





Music in the Heart. 


When the poet Carpani inquired of his friend Hay- 
den how it happened that his church music was al- 
ways so cheerful, the great composer made a most 
beautiful relpy. ‘* I cannot,” he said, ‘‘make it other- 
wise. I write according to the thoughts I feel; when 
I think upon God, my heart is so full of joy that the 
notes dance and leap as it were, from my pen; and 
since God has given mea cheerful heart, it will be 
pardoned me that I serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 





Secret Prayer. 

Secret prayer, said the celebrated Dr. Hunter, like 
the melody ofa sweet-toned voice stealing upon the ear, 
gently wafts the soul to heaven; social worship as a 
full chorus of harmonized sounds, pierces the sky, and 
raises a great multitude of kindred spirits to the bright 
regions of everlasting love, and places them together 
before the throne of God. 





POETRY. 








Sabbath School Teachers’ Address to their Pupils, 


“ Come thou with us, and we will do thee good: Sor the Lord hath 
spoken good concerning Israel.”— Num. 10: 2% 
Come ye, our youthful friends, 
Attend us on our way; 
And when our tiresome journey ends, 
You'll reign in endless day. 
Come and we’ll do you good, 
While to mount Zion bound; 
Thick through the way are blessing strewed, 
And heavenly joys are found. 
Come, for our dearest Lord, 
Hath promised us his aid, 
And while we trust upon his word,, 
We need not be afraid. 
Come, we entreat you, come, 
For this is not your rest; 
O, seek with usa better home, 
- Which sorrows ne’er infest. 
The Spirit bids you come, 
O will you, can you stay 
Longer in joyless climes to roam, 
From pleasure far away? : 
O come to Jesus now; 
In doubt no longer wait; 
So shall your hearts delighted know 
Your Seuleurs love is great. [Ch. Mirror. 





Pretty Strawberry. 
The following verses were sung at a recent examination 
of a school in a village in Rhode Island, by two chil- 
dren, six or seven years of age. 


In the thick and grassy wood, 

Where the sunny streaks are breaking, ~ 
And the birds their song awaking, 

Where the fragrant flowers repose; 

There the pretty strawberry grows. 

Pretty strawberry, fresh and sweet, 

Say who made your red so shining, 

Like the crimson sun declining, 

And who made your pleasant smell? 

Tell me, pretty strawberry, tcl. ’ 
‘* Tt was God, who made me so, 

He my pretty colors brightened, 

And my charming odors heightened, 

Humble vines and lofty wood 

Whisper, children, God is good.”»— Providence pa. 














